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TALES, ROMANCES, &c. 
NED OF THE FELL; 
OR, 
THE PRIDE OF RIBBLESDALE, 


4 TALB OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
—<=>>_—- 


(Continued from our last.) 








At the dawn of the following day De Roos, Gos- 
ford, and Armstrong held a consultation as to their 
future proceedings, and it was deemed prudent, on 
quitting the castle, to follow the example set them 
by the Baron, at Walton-le-Dale, when he locked up 
the landlord and his family. The servants, there- 
fore, were to be imprisoned, in order to avoid the 
possibility of pursuit ; but with respect to the Baron 
himself, simple incarceration was not deemed punish- 
ment sufficient, and they determined to inflict a sig- 
nal disgrace upon him that should rankle in his 
proud heart for ever. 

The consultation had only just concluded when 
Mary Gosford joined them; and De Roos and her 
brother were both happy to perceive that a night of 
uninterrupted repose had restored the healthy glow 
of her complexion, and completely effaced all traces 
of fatigue and languor. 

Breakfast being over, the successful party made 
preparations for their journey homeward, and John 
Armstrong was sent to the Baron to inform him that 
he must hold himself in readiness to accompany 
them. That nobleman, who had lain upon the floor 
the whole of the night, was almost benumbed with 
the effects of cold, and on the entrance of Armstrong 
eammestly entreated that he would allow him the 
comfort of a fire, and somewhat to eat, for he was 
nearly dead through cold and hunger. 

“T have, in the first place,” said Armstrong, “a 
mall account to settle with your Lordship, and for 
that purpose I must request your Lordship to deliver 
the key of your strong box into my possession.” 

“What! villain,’ cried the Baron, “not content 
with this outrage on my person, is it your intention 
to rob me also?” 

“And suppose I did intend it,’ returned the 
cool and sarcastic Armstrong, “ may I ask your 
lordship which is the greater villain, he who robs 
an old man of his daughter, or he who robs a Baron 
this gold? The question is easily answered ; gnd 
Inow return the reproachful term to him who first 
made use of it: but as to robbing you, my Lord, I 
usure your Lordship we had no such idea, having 
quitted that trade a month ago. However, as your 
lordship, in your hurry, left a small bill unpaid at 
the Hoghton Arms, in Walton-le-Dale, and as my 
master was good enough to settle it with the land- 
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your Lordship, together with somewhat more, by 
way of interest; and as we must, before we quit 
your castle, be reimbursed for the costs and charges 
of this expedition, it is possible that your Lordship 
and ourselves may have different ideas respecting 
the amount to be refunded, therefore, to avoid all 
unpleasant disputes, we shall take what we consider 
a fair remuneration, from the contents of your Lord- 
ship’s strong box. (od forbid! my Lord Baron, that 
any of our people should even think of robbing you ; 
but the labourer is worthy of his hire, and every man 
ought to have his own punctually paid to him. 
On hearing this harangue, the longest Armstrong 
was ever known to make, the Baron finding that 
resistance was of no avail, quietly surrendered 
the key of his strong box into the hands of the 
determined ‘outlaw, who, on receiving it, thus con- 
tinued his discourse :—*“I have now to inform your 
Lordship, that my master orders you to be in instant 
readiness for accompanying him towards the north ; 
he is now fully prepared, and waits but your Lord- 
ship’s presence to commence his journey.”—“ And 
who is he that dares to give these orders to the 
Baron of Halton in his own castle ??*— That,” said 
Armstrong, “Iam not at liberty to inform you; I 
can only say that he is to be the husband of the 
beautiful young lady who was to have had the 
honour of being your Lordship’s mistress, had not 
we so uncivilly spoiled her preferment: but time 
is precious; may I request your Lordship to put the 
best foot foremost??? The Baron made an ineffectual 
resistance, for his hands were still bound, but Arm- 
strong very unceremoniously seized him by the col- 
lar, and dragged him into the presence of De Roos 
and the whole of his company. 
Having delivered his prisoner into safe custody, 
Armstrong quitted the hall in search of the Baron’s 
strong box, and, being lucky enough te find it, he 
took therefrom a large quantity of gold, sufficient, 
in his opinion, to remunerate the party for loss of 
time and trouble; he then relocked the chest, and 
returning to the hall, honourably delivered the key 
to the crest-fallen and humbled Baron,—I say crest- 
fallen and humbled, because De Roos, during the ab- 
sence of Armstrong, had lectured the guilty man so 
severely and pointedly upon the enormity of his 
crime, that the haughty soul of the Baron was 
completely cowed beneath the words of his reprover; 
but this Jecture, not being in itself material to our 
story, I shall take the liberty of passing over without 
further notice. 
The triumphant party having Fitz Eustace in 
safe keeping, and having also carefully fastened his 
domestics in the servants’ hall, now quitted the in- 
terior of the castle, and entered the court-yard, 
where one of the Baron’s quietest palfreys stood 
ready saddled for the use of Mary Gosford ; on this 





lord, it is only right that he should be repaid by 


his 
good fortune to release you from his unhallowed 
clutches.” 


brother walked by her side; the great gates being 
thrown open, they bade a tinal adieu to Halton 
Castle, leaving the poor porter stili asleep in the 
lodge, so powerful in its effects had the opiate been 
which De Roos had administered to him. 

They proceeded in regular order through the town 
of Runcorn, the Baron walking between two of the 
outlaws, whose orders from De Roos were to stab 
him, if he either attempted to escape, or spoke to 
any of the townspeople who had assembled in great 
numbers to view the singular procession. The boat 
chancing to be upon the Cheshire side of the ferry, 
the company stepped on board without a moment’s 
delay, and were safely landed on the shores of Lan- 
cashire. 

As the boat approached the land they were met 
by the good old Jasper Harvey, who warmly con- 
gratulated our hero upon the successful termination 
of his adventure; from him De Roos purchased the 
lute and minstrel’s cloak, which he said he should 
ever keep, as memorials of the expedition; he also 
purchased a horse, for the accommodation of the 
Baron ; and after partaking plentifully of Jasper’s 
home-brewed ale, our party mounted their good 
steeds, bade farewell to the highly-gratified landlord 
of the ferry-house, and at an easy pace (to suit the 
convenience of the beauteous Mary) commenced their 
journey homeward, all but the unfortunate Baron 
being in the merriest mood imaginable. 

De Roos, as they departed from the ferry-house, 
wisely considering that the arrival of so large a com- 
pany at Preston (where it was intended to pass the 
night) would, without due notice, greatly inconve- 
nience the landlord of the Bull, despatched one of 
his best-mounted comrades upon that errand, order- 
ing him to tell Tosspot that he expected nothing 
would be found wanting for the accommodation of 
the party when they should reach his hostelry ; then 
addressing his discourse to Mary Gosford, who rode 
beside him, he observed, “I have now time to ask 
my dearest girl in what manner this caitiff Baron 
contrived to capture her; therefore I pray you give 
me a full relation of the circumstance, and of 
behaviour from that time until we had the 


“ Of the Baron’s behaviour,” answered Mary, “ in. 


dependent of the seizure, I have little reason to com. 
plain, until we reached Halton Castle, but I will 
give you a narrative of the transaction, and then I 
hope to have done with the hateful subject for ever, 
as it is one to which, if possible, I would not again 
revert. 
of this desperate man during the last Preston Guild, 
and ever since that time, when business or pleasure 
called him into our part of the country, hath he been 
a source of annoyance to me. 


It was my misfortune to attract the notice 


I have received such 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





could only create scorn and contempt in the breast 
of a virtuous woman, and with scorn and contempt 


have I invariably treated him. On the afternoon 


that I was going to Henthorn, a turn of the road 
brought me unexpectedly in contact with Fitz 
Eustace and a body of his adherents. ‘Ah, ah! 
my pretty maid,’ said he, riding directly to me, ‘1 
am right proud to meet with you; this is an oppor- 
tunity that I have long vainly wished for.’ ‘What 
mean you, my Lord, replied I, much frightened. 
He answered ‘I only mean, my dearest girl, now to 
repay you in fall for the disdain with which you have 
hitherto treated the most devoted of your admirers ;’ 
8) saying, he and one or two of his servants sprang 
from their horses, and by main force, in spite of all 
the resistance I could make, mounted me behind 
another of the villains. A cloak was thrown around 
me; something, also, was tied tightly over my mouth, 
to keep me from crying out; and I was fastened 
by a leathern belt to the ruffian who rode before me : 
in this unhappy condition did they gallop off with 
me in the direction of Whalley. We rode on to 
Walton-le-Dale, and at that village dismounted, to 
give the horses a little rest; but when the Baron 
thought of pursuing his journey, I was so very un- 
well, having (through fright and agitation) fainted 
several times, that he found it would be useless to 
attempt it, unless he wished to kill me outright. I 
continued extremely ill until the evening of the next 
day, when the Baron, finding that I appeared some- 
what recovered, forced me to take a few hours’ rest, 
and early in the morning the villain and his men de- 
parted, taking me, in spite of my cries and com- 
plaints, along with them. On our arrival at Halton 
Castle, 1 was ushered into the apartment in which 
you found me, and, for an hour or two, had the hap- 
piness of being left to my own reflections, the Baron 
merely sending a female servant to me with some re- 
freshment, of which, however, I did not deign to 
partake. At the end of that time Fitz Eustace made 
his hated appearance, and addressed me in terms 
that it is needless to repeat. I replied in language 
that, you may be assured, gave him not the most dis- 
tant hope of my compliance with his wishes. The 
conversation (if such it may be called, when the dis- 
course was nearly all on his part) continued for a 
considerable time ; at last, finding that I obstinately 
and indignantly refused his offers, passion mastered 
the Baron’s reason, and he began to treat me with 
brutal violence. I resisted his attempts with all my 
power, and shricked loudly for relief, but no one 
came to my assistance. The struggle continued until 
1 became faint and exhausted; and had not Frovi- 
dence sent you, De Roos, so miraculously to my ze- 
lief, I should, ina moment or two, have fallen a help- 
less, unresisting victim to the Baron’s desires; for, 
as you must have perceived, I had fainted in the 
wretch’s arms before you and my brother entered the 
room, Having yourself been the chief actor, you are 
better acquainted with the remainder of the trans- 
action than Tam, and I shall only add, that to you, 
my dear De Roos, do I owe a debt of gratitude that 
my future life, if devoted to your service, will never 
beabletorepay. But now tell me, De Roos, by what 
chance you obtained the assistance of these gallant 
men, who so nobly seconded your bold enterprise?” 

“T can only tell thee, as T have already told thy 
brother here,’ replied De Roos, “that I was lucky 
enough to borrow them from a friend of mine who 
bath his dwelling upon Longridge Fell.” 


“ Ned of the Fell, he means, Mary,” interrupted 
young Gosford ; “and, De Roos, you promised that 
I should see the bold outlaw at Halton Castle, but 
you have not been as good as your word.” 

“T know it,’ answered de Roos; “Ned of the 
Fell probably thought that we were enow to manage 
the business without his assistance; but I now pro- 
mise thee, James, that thou shalt shortly behold 
the outlaw, when thou wilt least expect to see 
him.” 

“Ned of the Fell!” said Mary, after a short pause; 
“ art thou, then, De Roos, acquainted with this law- 
less, this mysterious man? Good God! what infer- 
ence can I draw but that thou also art——” “A 
robber and an outlaw myself,” interrupted De Roos, 
laughing, “ but an’ thou drawest that inference from 
my knowledge of Ned of the Fell, recollect, my dear- 
est Mary, that I am also acquainted with Lord 
Wyresdale ; is it not, then, equally reasonable to 
infer that I also ama lord? However,I have as yet 
given thee no reason to doubt my honour, and before 
our marriage thou shalt be fully convinced that De 
Roos is worthy of thee, although I think thy father’s 
consent, so easily obtained, should alone convince 
thee on that point; so let us, my love, for the present, 
divert our discourse into another channel.” 

Our party arrived at the little village of Tarleton 
without any accident, and at this place it was deter- 
mined that the punishment of Baron Fitz Eustace 
should commence in good earnest. 

Now, although William Cobbett in his lying “ His- 
tory of the Reformation,” hath, with unblushing 
effrontery, denied the fact, I assert that at that pe- 
riod the realm of England swarmed with beggars ; 
and at Tarleton one was quickly found, with whom 
the lord of Halton was (maugre all his remon- 
strances) compelled to exchange clothing—and thus 
covered with rags, without a penny in his pouch,and 
nearly dead with cold and hunger, was the proud 
Fitz Eustace left to measure back his way to Halton 
Castle, as well as he might be able. There was 
something so extremely ludicrous in this method of 
humbling the haughty Baron, that the outlaws, who 
were wholly unacquainted with the intention until 
it took effect, enjoyed the joke exceedingly, and it 
served for a subject of mirthfal conversation until 
they entered the ancient and beautiful town of 
Preston. 

At the Bull Inn our hero found all things arranged 
to his satisfaction ; the jolly landlord had provided 
a plentiful meal, to which the whole party, Mary 
Gosford herself not being excepted, brought that best 
of all possible sauces—hunger: and whilst they 
feasted heartily upon the substantial viands before 
them, many a loud laugh was raised, and many a 
coarse joke circulated at the expense of the unfor- 
tunate Baron of Halton, to ,whose very different si- 
tuation the merry outlaws could not, now and then, 
avoid an allusion. 

At Preston the happy friends rested for the night ; 
and after an carly breakfast proceeded on their 
journey; at Longridge Fell the company separated, 
and the outlaws retired to their habitation, leaving 
De Roos and Mary, Gosford, and Numps, to pursue 
their way alone. A pleasant ride of an hour or 
two brought them to the Dule upo’ Dun, and then 
De Rooshad the inexpressible satisfaction of restoring 
the interesting Mary to the arms of her affectionate 
but almost broken-hearted parents. 





It was immediately agreed that the marriage of 





De Roos and Mary should take place in a fortnight 
from the day of her restoration, by the end of which 
our hero fondly hoped that his fate would be decided; 


arrangements. De Roos and Mary, happy in the 
consciousness of loving, and of being loved, whiled 
away the time in mutual and innocent endearments, 
and “ the great, the important day” was but at a 
little distance, when a messenger from Lord Wyres. 
dale to our hero (whose horse, covered with foam, 
showed the speed at which he had travelled) reached 
the Dule upo’ Dun: he was the bearer of a small 
note, containing only these words—“ I have this 
me on receipt of this letter. Your true friend, 
Wyresdale.” 

After reading the note, De Roos called Nicholas 
aside and told him what had taken place, adding, 
that he should instantly accompany his Lordship’s 
messenger, and that he would return early on the 
appointed morning to fulfil the sacred engagement; 
but requested that Mary,as well as every other per. 
son in the house, should be kept in profound igno. 
rance of the change that had taken place in his con. 
dition. 

The old man promised to attend strictly to his 
wishes, and our hero, having first despatched Numps 
with a short billet to Armstrong,—an errand, by the 
bye, that pleased the lad vastly,—and taken an affec. 
tionate farewell of his betrothed wife, requesting her 
particularly not to slacken the bridal preparations, 
mounted his good steed Caspar, and hastened to 
Wyresdale Hall as fast as the noble animal could 
carry him. . 

Ourfortunate hero was received most affectionately 
by the generous Baron, who, placing two packets in 
his hand, said “ Allow me, my dear Sir Edward, to 
be the first to congratulate you upon your restoration 
to the title and estates of your brave ancestors; one 
of these parchments is the King’s patent to that effect, 
and the other contains his Highness’s most gracious 
pardon to Ned of the Fell and his associates, for all 
offences committed against the laws of England, to 
the moment of signing.—-Sir Herbert Morecliffe 
having received due notice from the government, has 
quitted Lune Castle, which is now in readiness for 
the reception of its legal lord and master. With 
respect to the rents received since the estates have 
been possessed by Sir Herbert, you must not be hard; 
but against them piace the improvements made by 
Sir Herbert upon the property, and the amount of 
goods and money abstracted with the “ strong arm” 
by Ned of the Fell,—not only from Mowbray, but 
from the manors of Chipping and Ribchester, and 
there will not then, I think, be much to settle 
betwixt you.” 

De Roos, or rather Sir Edward, as we must now 
call him, fully acknowledged the justice of the ob- 
servation, and was profuse in his expressions of gra: 
titude to Lord Wyresdale, but the old Baron stopped 
him, declaring that he had only done his duty, and 
that the obligations were still on his side ; for, of 
what value was property when put in competition 
with life? “and old as I am,” he added, “I wish 
not to lose mine by the hands of assassins, which 
must, however, lave been the case had not youn, mJ 
young friend, so bravely stepped forward to my 
rescue,”’ 





(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








FRANCE. 
—_ 


(From the London Courier.) 


Boulogne-sur-mer, August 19. 

I left Paris on the 17th ; it appeared then incredible, such 
were the peace and tranquillity that every where reigned, 
that its streets had been such a short time before the scene 
of acivil war. Returning home to my hotel some even- 
ings ago, at about half-past twelve o’clock, but ill ac- 

uainted with the localities of the French metropolis, I 
found that I had missed my way, and I had to walk up- 
wards of three quarters of an hour before [ met any per- 
son whom I could ask to set me right, and the individual 
J had then the good fortune to fall in with, was an old 
chiffonnier, pursuing his nocturnal avocations of killing 
cats and collecting rags. Would London at the present 
moment (I will not say a week after a revolution) present 
a scene of quiet and absence of outrage, were it thus de- 
prived of the police and watchmen? In the diligence in 
which I travelled from Paris here, was an etudiant en 
droit, and to my great gratification we were on the road 
joined by an eléve of the first scientific institution in the 
world, Ecole Polytechnique. The law student embraced 
him with a fervour amounting to enthusiasm, told him 
who he himself was, and recalled to his recollection the 
part he had taken on the 29th of July ; an acquaintance 
of ten years could not have engendered a closer intimacy 
or more sincere friendship between them than the circum. 
stance of having risked their lives for the attainment of their 
country’s dearest rights cemented. Never shall I forget 
the youthful enthusiasm with which they fought their bat- 
tles **o’er again.” ‘* We knew,” said the newly created 
Lieutenant of Engineers, (for all the scholars of the Ecole 
Polytechnique have been raised to that rank by the King, 
in consequence of their gallant conduct,) ‘* that our school 
was soon to be abolished, and that the studies at which we 
had so long * burned the midnight lamp’ would become 
useless to us. If we, therefore, ui: any thing more 
than a * love of country’ to do our duty (and ‘ thank God,’ 
added he, striking his breast, ‘ not one amongst us did,’) 
we would have found it in our own personalinterests, We 
had no sooner received intelligence that from the excessive 
state of excitement created throughout the town by the 
obnoxious measures of Polignac, a popular commotion 
was to be apprehended, than we sallied forth ex masse. 
We had scarcely traversed three streets when our further 
progress was arrested by an armed mob. ‘ Is not (they 
said) the Ecole Polytechnique what it was in 1814? 
Do you mean to sully its fair fame?’ Our surprise at 
first at such a reception from those whose interests it was 
our intention to espouse was extreme, until one of our 
companions fortunately perceived that in our hurry to 
participate in what was passing, we had neglected to take 
the fleur de lis from our hats. To give you an idea of the 
enthusiastic cheers with which we were greeted when we 
dashed this tyrannte badge to the ground would be in vain. 
Many amongst us were elected chiefs by the people them- 
selves, a still greater number raised themselves unsolicited 
to that dignity ; in the course of the day each leader suc- 
ceeded in procuring a horse, the greater number of which 
were taken from the gendarmes, and (he hesitated for a few 
seconds) if we did not raise, we, at least, maintained un- 
sullied the:reputation of the Ecole Polytechnique. But 
where all proved themselves heroes none deserve praise. 
Acompanion of mine fought beside a wine-merchant; a 
Swiss aimed at him a sabre blow with such violence that 
the blade broke in his chest; the patriot’s gun fell from 
his hand, his lip quivered, and he remained for a moment 
as it were unconscious of what was passing around him ; 
but it was but for a moment, for, with a resolution of pur- 
pose which mocks description, dragging the broken sword 
from his mutilated body, he handed it to my friend, ‘ Ap- 
i ama femme, dis lui que je lai recu pour la patrie.’ 

here was one who ought to have taken a foremost part in 
our ranks, and he was, nevertheless, deaf when his country 
implored his assistance,—one who ought to have spilled 
the blood of those who assassinated ‘ /e brave des braves.’ 
Where was Lieutenant-Colonel Ney? If his father’s 
wrongs were not sufficient to make his blood curdle in his 
veins, the son-in-law of our first citizen (Lafitte) had a 
duty to perform, and a character to sustain. Four gold 
medals were offered by the King to the Ecole de Droit, 
and a similar number to that of Medicine; they were, 
however, magnanimously refused by the students, in order 
to prevent invidious distinctions. Such was the sense of 
rectitude. which guided the conduct of the citizens of Paris, 
that they released the prisoners confined for debt, while 


they not only insisted on a strict watch being kept over 
those accused of robbery under aggravated circumstances, 
or murder, but actually dealt summary justice to a convict 
who had effected his escape from prison.” 

He who has not been an eye-witness to those scenes can 
hardly attach credit to such narrations so highly honour- 
able to the French nation, but I can vouch for their au- 
thenticity. The courtesy with which an Englishman is 
treated in France becomes almost irksome to him. 
French Colonel and his lady had taken the cabriokt of the 
diligence in which I travelled exclusively to themselves. 
Desirous of seeing the country, the scenery of which was 
just then very interesting, I requested the conductor to 
present my compliments to the Colonel, and beg of him to 
allow me to sit in the cabriolet for about half an hour. 
He received a point blank refusal to my request, and 
I should have oon obliged to forego the pleasure of 
seeing some of the finest views I ever witnessed, had not 
the conducteur very opportunely added—‘* Mais Monsieur 
est Anglais.” He then not only granted my request, but 
descended from the cabriolet to apologize for his apparent 
rudeness. 

Their gratitude, in consequence of the subscription so 
nobly put on foot throughout England, is boundless. May 
it prove worthy of the national character by its munificence 
and the number of contributors to it ! 

There is no doubt entertained in this country that the 
example set will not be lost on Spain. 


August 20. 


T the other day addressed you a letter by post from this 
place, relating to you some facts connected with the all- 
engrossing topic of conversation, the French Revolution, 
which I thought would be interesting to your readers, 
Although nothing of moment has transpired since my 
last, I am induced to tpeapnss on your valuable columns in 
order to prevent the English public from falling into an 
error which [ think a letter from the private correspondent 
of a morning paper eminently colonlated to produce,—I 
mean that a counter-revolution was on the eve of taking 
place. Although those are, perhaps, not the exact words 
made use of, after an attentive perusal of this writer's 
letter no other conclusion can possibly be drawn than that 
such an event was to be apprehended. I left Paris at a 
late hour on the night of the 17th, when it would appear 
‘* the conspirators were abroad.” There were certainly a 
few groups ef idlers who discussed the measures the newly- 
constituted Government had hitherto adopted, approving 
of some, while they considered others injudicious or ill- 
timed, lamenting over the stagnation of trade, and the 
consequent want of employment of the working classes. 
The too general introduction of machinery was, and, let 
me add, I think most properly, looked upon as the source 
of many of the evils they then suffered under. A body of 
the people, it is likewise true, waited on the Prefect of 
Paris, I believe to represent to him the state of destitution 
in which many of them were then placed, and solicit re. 
dress; but I could perceive nothing but what was per- 
fectly constitutional m such a mode of proceeding, and I 
never saw people separate more quietly than they did, 
when a promise was made them that the cause of their 
grievances should be inquired into. When you recollect 
that it is a fact that has been more than once ascertained, 
that even in the best times upwards of 20,000 inhabitants 
of Paris rise from their beds in the morning without 
knowing where they will repose their heads in the evening, 
or how to procure the miserable pittance that will suffice 
to keep body and soul together, it cannot surprise you, 
that however popular a government may be,—however 
esteemed by the industrious portion of the community,— 
it will be sure to find enemies in those who only seek for 
an opportunity of plunder and rapine. But it is prepos- 
terous to think any serious cause of alarm can be inspired 
by such a horde; and they, I have reason to know, were 
the fearful harbingers of evil, who aftrighted the over- 
susceptible imagination of the correspondent of your con- 
temporary. A letter from Catalonia was yesterday for- 
warded to me from Paris. It was dated the 7th of August, 
up to which period the public quiet had not been dis- 
turbed; but the best informed considered things could 
not long remain in sucha state. The Barcelona news- 
paper, which, as you are aware, is exclusively conducted 
by the clergy, had, up to that date, made no allusion to 
the glorious events of which France has been the theatre. 
But it was in vain that every measure that ingenuity and 
craft could devise had beer resorted to to prevent the 
heroic conduct of the Parisians from reaching the ears of 
the Catalonians: from north to south, from east to west, 
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a lesson has been read to the Spanish nation, which, may 





God grant, may not be lost on them! 


grants, Persons going to Sea, and to Aquatic Parties.—Price 
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SONNET. 


WRITTEN ON READING THE LINES ENTITLED “ LADY JANE GREY,” 


OY THE REV. JAMES WHITE.® 
— —- 

Ah, yes!—the warblings of that gifted lyre 
Methought not unfamiliar to mine ear, 
And memory back recalled the days that were, 
When echoing bland a youthful poet’s fire 
It jocund rung to many a mirthful lay, 
What time bewitching beauty was the theme, 
And Hope, th’ enchantress, wove her loveliest dream, 
And life appeared one gladsome holiday !— 
** The sameand not the same ;” responsive, now, 
Peals that loved harp to harmonies divine, 
While Shades departed glimmer from the shrine 
Twined with the willow, and the cypress bough ;— 
And with a mastery, the minstrel’s own, 
Falls on the heart that lyre’s entrancing tone!- 


Liverpool. G. 


* Vide“ The Bijou” for 1830. 


SONNET. 








WHITTEN ON KRADING THE LINES ‘TO EUPHEMIA,” BY THE REY. 


JAMKS WH'TE.® 
<i 
“‘in that heart of thine 
Three gentle powers have fixed their shrine, 
Love, Purity, and Feeling.” 


Love, Purity, and Peeling !—Speed, ye Nine! 
And to Euphemia breathe your fondest vows, 
And twine a garland for the maiden’s brows 

Of myrtle, and the amarinth divine; 

The while the lyre shall, answering, pour along, 
For her, the holiest, joy-inspiring lay 

Ere chased the clouds of human grief away 

And bore to heaven on wings of sacred song !— 
Love, Purity, and Feeling !—Bow thee low, 
Beauty, that wins in outward shape alone, 

lo this, the heaven-bestowed, the spirit’s own ;— 
And rending from thy fair and seraph brow 

the coronal of roses brightening there, 

Yo her, outshining all, Euphemia, bear ! 





Liverpool. G, 


* Vide “ The Bijou” for 1830. 





SYRIAN SCENERY. 
a ————_ 
“TUB MAMLUK,” BY ELEANOR DICKINSON, OF LIVERPOOL.) 





Peace, with her sister Solitude, 

Might there have flown from warfare rude. 
What though the rocks around it frowned, 
By mountain summits wildly crowned ! 
Yet was there in that woody dell 
So much that seemed of bliss to tell, 

Iwas pity e’en a heart should bear, 

io its unrest, a sorrow there. 


Che pelican there dipped her wing 


In the wild mountain’s crystal spring, 

And bore within her faithful breast 
the welcome nurture to her nest. 

‘The palm and cedar threw around 

i heir shadows o'er the velvet mound; 
rhe cypress, too, in sullen gloom, 
Mixed with the yew its funera) plume: 


The wild bee tuned Its matin sor’, 
The roee-bud's dewy leaves amor 








Sweet henna flowers, for Arab maid 
To die her nails, or hair to braid, 
Mixed with the basil’s fragrant bloom, 
Deliciously shed round perfume. 
The breath of that sweet mountain breeze, 
Beneath the shade of those tall trees, 
The gladsome sight of every die, 
Caught from the zone which spans the sky, 
The melody of birds, and sweet 
The distant flow of waters fleet: 
Oh! could they not combined dispel, 
Though Circe’s self had bound the spell, 
Thy fatal dream, Ambition ?—No! 
Still madly do thy votaries go, 
As if in slumber, to the steep 
Whence roll destruction’s waters deep, 
And wake not till, with hideous roar, 
The infuriate billows sweep them o’er. 
ee ___________+ 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF A BATTLE. 
-—r— — 
(From the same.) 


And soon that hour of doom is come, 

The cymbal’s clang, the larum drum, 

The trampling of the war horse loud, 

Like pealing thunder from the cloud, 
While rolling round in mimic gloom, 

The desert sands their arms illume: 
Tossed, as the tempest’s wrath had driven, 
The earth in clouds to darken heaven; 

The hostile glance of foeman’s eye, 

Cast on each other deathfully; 

The muttered shout, which waits to rise 
In proud defiance to the skies :— 

The half-sheathed blade, whose quivering light 
Longs to deal round death’s endless night; 
The nerving arm, the foot advanced, 

The tight-reined steed, in death had pranced— 
Tell the dread hour of fate and doom, 
Preceding battle fray, is come. 

But not the thunder from the cloud, 

When skies seem trembling in their shroud, 
Nor the red bolt so fiercely driven, 
Through the resounding vault of heaven, 
Bears half the horror in its flight 

As the dread hour of closing fight. 

The flash of vengeance from the eye, 
Quenched In death’s hopeless agony— 

The shout of triumph on the tongue, 
Closing in sounds to anguish strung— 

The shivered blade, the severed limb— 
The fallen steed’s glazed eyeball dim; 

With all the youthful warrior’s pride 
Drowned in his life-stream’s purple tide. 
Thus rushed to battle and the grave, 

In that dread hour of fight, the brave! 


Oh! ’tis a sight to steal a sigh 
From every heart, from every eye 
A tear to claim—when all arrayed 
Por war, the warrior bares his blade, 
And gazes on its lightning play, 
With eyes that beam a kindred ray 
Of savage gladness—does he dream 
How soon must fade its polished gleam, 
Quenched haply in the purple gore 
Of foeman ne'er beheld before ? 
Whose life to some fond heart was dear, 
Perhaps for whose return the tear 
Is trembling in his widow's eye; 
Pictures he not her agony, 
When his returning comrades bear 
To her sad ear his parting prayer? 
Oh! does no thought of kindred doom 
Rush o'er his heart with boding gloom, 
And whisper, soon that blade may be, 
Disfigured in the dust with thee? 





HISTORICAL MNEMONICAL COUPLETS, 


se 
FROM the TIME of EGBERT to the PRESENT REIGN, 
—<=>__ 


In our Jast volume we published a series of historical 
verses recording the principal events in the reigns of the 
English Kings, from the Norman Conquest to the reign 
of King George IV. Eight lines were devoted to each 
reign, to which we added a mnemonic couplet, 80 con. 
structed that the last word was always the mnemonic of 
the date. 

The series proved very acceptable; and we have been 
frequently urged to publish it in a a little work, 
which it is our intention to do at some future time, when 
we shail probably accompany it with some useful ad. 
ditions. 

We are now about to lay before our readers a very va. 
luable and original document, for which we are indebted 
to an ingenious friend. It is the most brief, but compen. 
dious table of the reigns we ever met with,—as only one 
couplet is devoted to each king. It commences from 
the time of Egbert, and it is well worth committing to 
memory. Considering the nature of the subject and the 
technical trammels within which the writer has been ne- 
cessarily restricted, we think these doggerels do our friend 
great credit. 

The subjects of Egbert must certainly rank 
The hill of Hengsdown as a fortunate BANK. 
8 27 
Weak Ethelwolf when from invaders he flew, 
Deserv’d to be thrash’d with a sturdy BaMBoo 
8 38 
’Neath Ethalbald, son of a parent so weak, 
The prospects of Britain were cheerless and BLEaK. 


7 





The Danes, ageinst Ethelbert, landed in floods, 
And forced many Britons to fly to the WooDS. 
8 60 
Though Ethelred many brave actions achieved, 
Stern war in the sequel his winding-sheet WeaVeD. 
8 66 
The land to the heart had by foemen been shaken, 
Till Alfred bade freedom in England aWaKEN. 
872 
Brave Edward the Elder his foe seldom miss’d, 
And he prov’d that he knew what to do with his FiST. 
901 
In vain Danes, Scots, Welshmen, together combine all, 
For Athelstane’s triumph at Brunsburg was FiNaL. 
26 
First Fdmund of justice became the support, 
And mending the laws of the land was his FoRTs. 
9 41 
To Edred, the name of a king was allowed, 
Though govern’d completely by Dunstan the PRouD. 
94 6 
Poor Edwy’s fair wife owed to Dunstan her fall, 
And, tortured to death, was denied e’en a PALL. 
955 
The sole being cared for by Edgar was self, 
As he squandered on sensual enjoyments his PaLF. 
9 59 
In Edward the Martyr, if aught may rank as ill, 
It was that his nature was rather too FaCiLs. 
975 
Second Ethelred failing to conquer the foe, 
By Sweno full oft was compell’d to FaCz Wor. 
97 8 
When Edmund the Second by traitor’s hand died, 
It proved that in vain he was named Iron-S1Dkg. 
16 
The Canute who'd caused mighty kingdoms to quake, 
A journey to Rome as a pilgrim did TaKz. 
17 
First Harold, named Harefoot, tho’ treacherous and vile, 
Could distance most runners one-third in a MiLz, 
35 
Hardicanute’s existence was brought to a stop, 
When his senses, in liquor, where steep’d like a MoP. 
39 
The Confessor Edward profess’d a delight 
In curing the sick by a mystical RiTr. 
41 
Poor Harold the Second, ’mid war’s crimson tide, 
Surrounded by Normans, unshrinkingly DizD. 
6 6 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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MISCELLANIE 8. 





SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 
—<—-— 
BY A LADY. 

I have met with very few unmarried ladies who have not 
appeared to me to feel, after the age of thirty, that their 
existence was thoroughly comfortless and wretched. Many 
have I heard express it openly ; and that such is the fact 
can very easily be discovered by an accurate observer of 
the human countenance. It is also certain, that three out 
of five of the young English ladies of the present day must 
remain unmarried ; because no man can evist on less than 
two thousand a-year when married; and how few young 
men there are with two thousand a-year_ compared with 
the number of young ladies! Five, six, eight, sometimes, 
in one family ; generally all tolerably pretty, and most of 
them pleasing and accomplished women—many possessing 





talents of no ordinary stamp—yet, perhaps, in our salons 
these lovely and accomplished beings are completely neg- 
lected by the other sex, ‘* because (I must repeat the sen- 
timents I have heard from thousands of young men of 
fashion) I never talk to girls—I dare not pay attention to 
unmarried women, because I am not a marrying man. 
My friend —— flirted with so and so, and was accused of 
behaving ill—I don’t like to excite false hopes—I shall 
never marry, unless I can find a wife with at least two or 
three thousand a-year, because I am much richer, un- 
married, with the fortune I have.” 

It is ef no use to quarrel with the state of society as it is 
at present phe het for we cannot alter it; but I think it 
might be beneficial to give a few hints on the education of 
women, which might perhaps be useful in procuring them, 
in a state of single blessedness, as it is very falsely called, a 
greater share of happiness, or a less load of misery than 
they at present appear to me to possess after the awful age of 


A gitl at thirty is called an old maid: she goestoa ball, 
and generally sits neglected all the evening, or dances with 
some gentleman who has been often asked to dine at her 
father’s house, and who, ee i remarks, ** Miss —— 
israther passée, a good old girl, and I must do my duty 
there; and now I shall dance with the beautiful Miss 
—.” My heart always bleeds for the mortifications I 
seeendured by these poor old girls continually. There 
are certainly some single women whose talents have made 
them as much considered in society as they ought to be; 
but then, I kave generally observed that they have had for- 
tunes, or have had advantages above others to bring them 
into notice, and to give to the natural ambition of the hu- 
man species some scope of action. , 

I will suppose a case in which there are four girls—a 
moderate proportion in one family—and two sons; and I 
will suppose their father possessed of fifteen hundred a 
year. The estate, of course, goes to the eldest son; the 
second must be a clergyman, if his relations have any 
egunenge or he must be of some profession; of course, 

@ can never marry without a large fortune—unless, at 
the age of forty-five, he has made one for himself. The 
tldest son, having been to Eton and Cambridge, has 
learnt that fifteen hundred a year is nothing, and, in all 
probability, determines (not to be taken in) not to marry. 
any lovely girl, without, at least, forty or fifty thousand 
pounds. I now come to my four young ladies. I will 
suppose one very pretty, one tolerably pretty, and the 
cher two rather plain. They have been educated, in all 
philly, as the greater proportion of English girls are. 

ist of all, they have a strong orthodox belief in the 
Christian religion—go every Sunday to church—and are, 
I conceive all, or nearly all, the class of moderately rich 
Eoglish gentry to be, perfectly honourable, upright, and 
principled.—It is only for their own happiness that I 
vould poe any change in the education of a class for 
vhom I entertain so high a respect. 
Toreturn to the four young ladies. They have all been 
bought up with the idea that they will become wives and 
mothers, and are taught to cherish those natural affections 
Which, if by some remote chance one out of the four ever 
oes marry, make them so amiable and lovely as such. 
They are all allowed to read modern novels, at least all such 
are considered to have a moral tendency. Now, I main- 
lain that there is scarcely one of these works which does not 
Impress any young woman with the idea that happiness can 
‘one be found in love and marriage. The heroine is very 
tmiable and perfect, surrounded with admirers, all con- 
ltnding for the honour of the slightest notice; but where is 
i¢novel which represents four poor, pretty, unnoticed girls, 
hoare destined to pass their young years without perhaps 
)much as one admirer amongst them? Year after year 


















their youthful castles fall one by one, become listless and 
unhappy. They have little in life to interest them ;—one 
dies of a complaint in the spine ; another lives many years 
on arrow-root and calf’s-foot jelly, and is enveloped in 
flannel even in July; a third is under the care of Dr. S., 
for indigestion ; and perhaps the fourth, who is made of 
tougher materials, and born with less feeling than the 
others, or, perhaps, from having something to occupy her 
mind in preparing the arrow-root for one sister, and ordering 
the hard dumplings, prescribed by Dr. S., for the other— 
outlives her sorrows and disappointments ; and if she takes 
an interest in her brother’s children, or a share in their 
education, or in something which gives vent to those affec- 
tions which are implanted by nature in the breast of wo- 
man, she becomes happy. 

This, then, appears to me to be the secret too much neg- 
lected in female education. Teach them, by all means, 
that one great source of happiness consists in the indul- 
gence of virtuous affection; but do not teach them that 
there is no affection capable of producing this happiness, 
except such as may be felt for a lover or husband. If the 
heart be properly regulated, it may take a warm and suffi- 
ciently engrossing interest in many objects less intimately 
connected with it. Marriage is a sad oe and at the 
best, is a state full of cares and anxieties. Freedom and 
independence ought not to be lightly parted with, or set 
down as possessions of little value—From the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal. 
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Days. | Aforn. Even. | Height. Festivals, &c. 
. m.{h. m.|/ft. in. 
Tuesday -- 7} 1 49} 2 12/19 1 |Enurchus. 
Wednesday 8} 2 35] 2 59/17 7 |Nativity of B. V. Mary. 
Thursday 9} 3 25) 3 56/15 6 |Dog days end. 
Friday ----10} 4 26) 5 3/13 9 
Saturday--11} 5 41] 6 24/12 9 
Sunday-.--12] 7 7| 7 49|12 6 |14th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --13/ 8 25) 8 57|13 1 
Tuesday --14| 9 26) 9 51}14 1 jHoly Cross. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 








[ORIGINAL] 


LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 


(Continued from our last) 

Society has already received such an impulse from the 
diffusion of knowledge that things will ultimately be 
respected, according to their true value, when the produc- 
tive class will hold their true rank and importance; when 
the community of indolence and unproductiveness will be 
regarded like the nest of wasps, where are found want, 
improvidence, nothing good, noise, confusion, and malice 
with its sting; while, on the contrary, the community of 
workers and productiveness will be like the well-regulated 
state of the bees, where cheerfulness is united with indus- 
try, abundance with regularity, and their providence and 
knowledge shown by their rich stores deposited in their 
cells, monuments of architecture and science. 

Let us return to animal mechanics. Hitherto we have 
been occupied with the consideration of motions, but these 
motions have all had some connexion with physical and 
mechanical motions, und were, in fact, the proper motions 
of these branches of natural science, and were rendered 
perceptible to the being itself, by stimulating animal sen- 
sation. We have seen the rapidly-moving lines of light 
impinge on the retina of the eye, giving vision: we have 
heard how the sounding vibrations of sonorous bodies 
vibrate the complex mechanism of the ear, and by touch- 
ing the nerve produce the sense of hearing: we have 
found that there is an animal productor of vibrations, and 
this sounds for the human voice. We have seen their 
mechanism and admired :t; we have examined it, and 
found it perfect. We shall still consider motions and 
moving machines,—the organs of locomotion,—consisting 
of muscles, tendons, and bones; but we shall consider 
them first separately, and afterwards conjointly. The 
muscles of the body are machines, and the result of their 





pisses—their bloom and beauty fade—and my four lovel 
ud accomplished warm-hearted beings, having seen all 


others, and are independent of external causes, unlike the 

| eye or the ear, the one requiring light and the other sound 
before they are put into action. The material, the me- 
chanism, and the power are truly animal, and its machi- 
nery is worked by powers also animal. The causes of 
muscular motion are the will and animal matter; but 
every substance which irritates the feelings of these struc- 
tures is sufficient to make them act. They are, however, 
so well protected by natural coverings, that they are rarely 
affected by any external agencies, except imponderable 
matter. Amongst imponderable matters stands pre-emi- 
nent galvanism, and, indeed, on the first view, it would 
seem to be the means by which living machinery effects all 
its varied and manifold movements ; but its effects on this 
kind of animal structure, both when directly in contact 
and when removed from it indirectly, I will proceed to 
show you. I wish to direct your attention, while showing 
you the influence of electricity and galvanism on animal 
structures, to these imponderable substances as motor 
machines, as powers for moving machinery. They are 
obviously adapted for it, but have never been applied to 
practical purposes. A stream of their matter can turn a 
wheel, mill, and many other things. As they are shown 
now, they are mere philosophic toys; but as they can do 
this, it is obvious they can effect some objects of utility ; 
they can assist in the affairs of life. Here is a power, a 
great one, and machinery can be made to accommodate 
it; it is very unmanageable, but can be, I am con- 
vinced, made a praticable motion. All motion in matter, 
in all masses of bodies, is the result of two powers alone, 
however varied these motions may be; let it be galvanism 
or electricity, gravity or elasticity, expansion or contrac. 
tion, they are only so many varieties of these two general 
principles operating between the primitive particles of 
matter according to the nature and constitution of the 
mass. The same is manifested in living mechanism’, our 
likes and dislikes, our love and hatred, our affections and 
disaffections, our admiration and abhorrence, the contrac- 
tions and expansions, or dilations of all our living struc- 
tures, are only so many different modifications of the action 
of these two general properties of matter, and these pro- 
perties are attraction and repulsion. It is then by their 
wonderfully-extended agency that galvanism contracts the 
muscular fibres and moves a limb. 

Such is the effect of a foreign body on a muscle, but the 
natural causes of muscular motion are the will and animal 
matter. The blood provokes the heart to incessant action, 
but the great majority of museles are submitted to the 
influence of the will. We will a motion, and it is done. 
I will to take that thing placed upon the table, and I take 
it. Such is animal power, such is animal perfection 
superior to that of art, for the power and its resultant are 
always forming part of the same kind of matter, always 
found occupying the same spot. Man constructs an engine, 
a machine ; let it be a model of ingenuity, art, and work- 
manship, but he cannot give it a will, a power of volun. 
tary motion ; it is still artificial mechanism, and man must 
direct its movements. Not so with the muscular machines 
of animal beings. It is a grand imperfection in artificial 
mechanism, but an imperfection irremediable. It is a 
property of life, and when life is extinct it dies also. 

The power of the will is not exactly placed in the mus. 
cular fibre as forming a necessary part of its structure, 
but is a property of the nerves, which are distributed on 
these organs. The nerves are connected with the brain, 
and in this manner the muscular movements of the body 
are in subjection to the commands of the mind. The 
mind orders a certain movement, or a certain act, which 
is immediately transmitted to the nerves of volition, and 
these stimulate the selected muscles into motion, and put 
them into action. In this manner is established a com. 
munication between our thoughts and our voluntary ac- 
tions, so that every healthy living being which has the 
power of thinking has also the power of locomotion at will. 
In common mechanics there is no substance like muscle 





work is motion; but they are totally different from the 


used for the construction of machines; indeed the materials 
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and workmansip of animal bodies are peculiar; but it 
will serve to i'!ustrate our remarks, to facilitate our re- 


searches, to g ve a proper idea to compare the muscles to 
cords and rop:s, to call them fleshy cords and fleshy ropes. 


Their construction and workmanship are, however, differ- 
ent; a thick, broad rope is composed of a number of 
smaller ones joined together, so a muscle is composed of 


an infinite number of small red muscular fibres joined 
together; but see the difference; in animal mechanism 
the fibres of a muscle are naturally roundish, running 
only part of the whole length, when it is joined by an- 
other fibre; but the mode of union is effected, not by in- 
terlacing the fleshy ropes with materials of the same na- 
ture, as in common ropes; for we see the muscular fibre 
totally enveloped with another substance of a different 
structure, which is called by anatomists the cellular tissue. 
This cellular tissue, besides enveloping the fibre, is inti- 
mately united with its structure, and sending off other 
plates envelopes and mixes with the adjoining fibre, and 
80 on throughout the whole muscle; so that the whole 
structure is most intimately, closely, and firmly united. 
Here let us stop and ask ourselves which is the best work- 
manslitp,—-the rope of man’s make, or the muscle of the 
body ? 

Looking at the muscle, we see a beautiful uniformity ; 
every thing is regular, pursues a proper course, and is 
well connected; while in broad flat ropes the fibres of the 
fiax are first twisted, forming twisted cylinders, placed 
side by side, but united in a manner clumsy, in compari- 
son with the mode of muscular connexion, one thread 
passes over one cylinder and beneath another, alternately, 
and at fixed intervals,—thus being not only inferior in 
workmanship, but losing in power. The mode of union 
between the individual threads, or fibres of the flax rope, 
is very inadequate; of a very unfirm security, of a very 
unegual strength, and held in connexion simply by me- 
chanical force; for the fibres of the Hax are continually 
attempting to regain their former state, and become un- 
twisted. It is the contrary with the muscular fibres; and 
here, as in every thing else, we see manifested the supe- 
riority of animal mechanism. Man is truly a machine, 
and his individual organs are only so many parts of that 
machine; and his materials are only the modified com- 
mon materials, forming the greatly varied masses of the 
whole mighty universe. They are the same, but infinitely 
superior: their matter is purer, their masses more re- 
fined, their powers greater, and their workmanship more 
perfected. Such is the mere disposition,—such the mere 
forms,—such the mere mechanism of a muscular fibre ; 
but whiat are their powers? For the solution of this ques- 
tion we must consider powers truly animal. Every tissue 
and structure of the body possess sensation, or a power of 
feeling; but the powers for which the muscles are charac- 
terized are contraction and dilatation; that is, a power 
of lengthening or shortening its own fibre, and in fact, 
an animal modification of those general properties of 
all ginterial atoms, contraction and expansion. Natural 
substances are lengthened and shortened; but this, in many 
instances, is by the addition or subtraction of the atoms of 
others or the same kind of bodies: thus, a bar of iron heated 
is lengthened by the addition of atoms of caloric; but 
when the same bar is cooled, it becomes again shortened 
by the subtraction of the same atoms of heat, which are 
now dispersed into the surrounding atmosphere. The 
great triumph of science is its applicability to practice ; 
and the good effects thus arising from its pursuit will even 
involuntarily extort praise from the enemies of its gencral 
diffusion. The greatest beauty of science is the benelit it 
bestows upon society; and its only interest is its utility. 
The sitople observation of this law, that heat expands 
irop, and cold contracts it, conferred a remarkable benefit y 
upon the people of Paris. Que of their public buildings, 
costly and splendid, a noble work of art, and the labour 
of ages, felt the unceremonious, “:!apidating hand of 
time; and owing to some cause or other, that perpendicu- 


and permanency of buildings so materially depends, gave 

way, and the sides, leaning, overhung considerably their 

base. Such a threatening state could not long endure, 

for the walls could only thus retain their position by the 

tie of some uniting cement, in opposition to that architec- 

tural law which discovered that the apex should never 

extend beyond the base ; and the citizen of Paris saw now 

placed in insminent danger an architectural monument of 
his country’s genius, and an ornament of his city. In a 

moment all must be gone, and, in one crash, beauty would 

become a frightful heap of ruins; but it was science alone 

that could find a simple remedy, and here indeed she 

shows true power. Some scientific characters, considering 

the best means of preserving such a pile, suggested that 
the opposite walls should be braced by bars of iron, hav- 
ing attached at their extremities broad screwing plates. 

The bars between the walls were to be heated by suspend- 

ing a number of lamps along them, when the consequence 
would be elongation, and the two extremities would pro- 
ject to some distance. While in this state, the screws 
were tightened, and the plates brought in contact with the 
walls. In proportion as the metallic bars cooled, their 
length must lessen, they contracted ; but the screw plates 
would also approximate, and must, by pressing on the 
sides of the wall, gradually force them inwards, making 
them approach more to a perpendicular. This operation 
successively and successfully repeated at last forced the 
walls into their proper position, and the building now re- 
mains the proud mnonument of architectural skill, and the 
triumphant example of the application of science to utilty 
and practice. Though this addition of matter expands 
and contracts bodies, yet this is not the mode of effecting 
muscular lengthening and shortening, for the same matter 
always remains, is always present, when the muscle is 
lengthened, as well as when it is shortened. Elasticity is 
the product of alternate expansion and contraction between 
the atoms of bodies, and an elastic substance, as Indian 

rubber, can be lengthened by distention, enlarging the 
distance between the primitive atoms,—or shortened by 
pressure, approximating them; but muscular action is 
rot that of elasticity. It is a more eminent degree of at- 
traction and repulsion of matter, and is perhaps a power 
peculiarly animal, or at least the property of organized 
matter; but we will now proceed to consider some of its 
laws and modes of action. 

There is a certain regular chain of powers, whose suc- 
cessive actions are necessary for the production of muscu- 
lar motion ;—first, the sensibility of the musular structure 
is stimulated, and made to feel the presence of some irrita- 
tion, Nature has provided in animals an animal stimulus, 
which are ihe nerves of volition, supplying the muscle, and 
which can cause to act a few fibres, or a million of fibres, 
composing one muscular machine, or many muscles simul- 
taneously ; and these nerves being directed by the intelli- 
gence of the brain, will generally put into action the proper 
set of muscles best adapted for the desired purpose. The 
sensation of the muscle then being thus roused by the 
nerves, calls into action the next power, which, if the 
fibre is to be shortened, is contraction, or, in true philo- 
sophical language, a closer approximation, or, rather, 
another position of the atoms, which, after existing a cer- 
tain length of time, is restored to its primitive state of rest 
by the force of the other power, dilatation, or, in truer phi- 
losophical language, repulsion ;—but if the fibre is to be 
lengthened, thereverse takes place ; dilatation lengthens the 
muscle, and, after a time, it is returned to its former easy 
position by contraction ; for it is to be observed, that there 
is a state of matter, both living and dead, in which those 
two opposite powers, attraction and repulsion, appear 
mutually to counterbalance each other, and establish an 
equilibrium. In this manner, then, these two powers of 
matter mutually assist and mutually oppose each other ; 
but every muscle possesses more of one power than an- 
other, whence in the body there will be two classes o 
muscles, according to the predominance of these powers, 


or exhausted by action, so that when one power of g 
muscle is somewhat exhausted that of the other becomes 





























































































































































superior, for a short time, and restores it into the state of i 
its first position, where it gains repose, and renews it, fm th 
strength. For this reason it is impossible to hold a muscle, cy 
or set of muscles, in the same active state for a greg f° 
length of time. One cannot hold in the hand a rod of pe 
iron, or any other substance, and keep the arm constantly & ott 
extended, for many minutes ; nor can a horse continue ity qu 
labour long without rest and without repose. Let me dj. 1! 
rect your attention to this property of animal matter, this vh 
faculty of becoming exhausted, this sensation of wearines, te 
this inability of acting for a time, and after having rested & ste 
again, acting with its pristine vigour, with all its forme & the 
force. It is really wonderful, and well may animal me. § 1° 
chanism excite our surprise. Know ye any parallel ip ~~ 
common machinery ? know ye any like property in the BF jn 
possession of common inorganic matter? No: there iy B60 
none; but yet common machinery has the atoms of ity @ (ort 
various materials gifted with the same general principlesof The 
bodies, ettraction and repulsion ; but it is owing to the su. a ; 
periority of animal workmanship and structure that we MF js tl 
perceive a succession of these motions, and a continuation ff 8 
of them after some inaction without having lost one particle the 
of their bulk, one atom of matter, or one iota of power, hiat 
There are many physical and mechanical powers, or forces, we 
which can stop a body ora machine; but after having was 
stopped it, soas to make it remain inactive for a short im the | 
time, will they set that body, unimpaired, again into mo. ™ {at 
tion ? and is this space of rest necessary for the work of ie 
the machine, or the progress of the moving body ? No: IM of i 
a machine in continual work is at last stopped by friction; IM or w: 
but here friction diminishes the atoms of the matter form. fm !¥0 | 
ing the machine, and spoils its machinery, while in anim | 
motion there is no diminution of these atoms of its body, om 
nor permanent loss of power, nor ruin of machinery 3 but I jess t 
this temporary diminution of power quickly restores them Im all ot 
after a little rest, and the muscle is ready for a renewal off your 
its labour ;—a little rest most probably implying a state in 
which the atoms of muscular matter regain that possession ~ 
from which contraction may advantageously act. The 
structure, the workmanship, the whole system of living 
machines manifests animal superiority, and well, indeed, To 
might philosophical theologians select the living economy St. G 
of creation as their theme, and as their proofs. Its studygm ment: 
is richly worthy of the mind of a Ray, a Paley, a Fenelngy —D@ 
a Wollaston, and a Denham, who have found it the su — 
means of enlightening their understanding, elevating thei Ps 
views, and awakening their piety. —27t 
(To be continued.) To 
turer, 
vheel 
NEW STEAM CARRIAGE. To 
<li. impro 
(From the Sheffield Iris.) i Fey 
fists of Fet 
Being last week at Lynn, I was induced, from To 
had heard of a steam-carriage, to visit the manutactorgm MOVE! 
of Carlton and Galbee, where I had the pleasure towg ‘¢™ 
this beautiful piece of machinery perform its evolution: To 
In viewing this modern wonder of mechanics, the beg Paatu 
holder is at a loss which most to admire, whether th To 
beauty, yet the simplicity, of its construction, the ease wigs Proven 
which it is guided, or the velocity of its movementay “her < 
After going several times round the yard, it then took yj To J 
a number of gentlemen, and I had the good fortune to bam '%', c 
one of the number. It proceeded towards Brandon am Steen 
the velocity of twelve miles per hour. The fireman the ma 
opened the valve for the heated air, which increased ty ‘ls 
speed to thirty miles an hour. The trees, gates, . To ¢ 
houses, appeared to be retrograding at a most incredibigg “prov 
velocity; the effect of which was grand indeed; mq “chin 
after passing rivers, brooks, and gentlemen’s houses, mo 
arrived at Brandon, without any accilent, in one bot To | 
and ten minutes from the time of its leaving Ly ane 








(a distance of twenty-five miles,). which surpasses 
thing that has been performed either on railroads 
turnpikes. It seems, therefore, that more depends 0 
the construction of the carriage than its running on 












and it is the nature of animal structures to be weakened 





larity of its walle, upon the stability of which the security 


As i of your readers would most likely wish to be 
quainted with the peculiar construction of this 
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will endeavour to explain it. In the first place, there is a 
poiler, or rather generator, the size of which (including 
the furnace, which is inside of it) is 16 cubic feet. The 
cylinders are placed one on each side of the carriage, they 
are 6 inches in diameter. The piston rods are hollow, and 
answer the purpose of valves. The wheels are moved by 
a connecting rod attached to a crank on each of them, the 
other end of which is fastened to the piston rods, cons2- 
quently one stroke of the engine will move the wheels once 
round, and the wheels being 17.6 feet in circumference, 
when going 30 miles per hour, there would be 150 strokes 

er minute; the length of thestroke being one foot up and 
down, the pistons would travel 300 feet per minute. The 
steering is managed by two cylinders, one on each side of 
the centre of the fore axle, and the levers of the valves be- 
longing to them are held by the coachman ashe would 
hold the reins of two horses of one of our common coaches. 
I should here observe that the steam acting on the pistons 
in these cylinders forces the axle to the right or lett, and 
go turns the whole carriage. The furnaces, or rather re- 
torts, are made after the plan of Mr. Jenkins’ patent. 
The flues are much the same in principle as Sir Humphry 
Davy’s safety lamp, consequently no smoke can come out 
of the fire and I think this mode of consuming the smoke 
is the best I have heard of. To the hind axle is attached 
a pair of revolving bellows, which keep up a heat equal to 
the steel furnaces at Sheffield, in as little space, for the fire 
is only one foot long by seven inches wide, and eight inches 
high, The shape of the carriage is that of a very light 
waggon, and the boiler was under the back of it; there 
was a small reservoir of cold water between the boiler and 
the bottom of the carriage, or at least moderately cold, so 
that no inconvenience would be felt by the passengers: I 
put my hand on the bottom and could feel no perceptible 
difference in temperature between that and the other part 
of the carriage. We did not stop to take in either cinders 
or water, the quantity we took being calculated to last for 
two hours. 

I think I have now explained the peculiarity of con- 
struction of this engine, so as to enable your readers to 
form some idea of its superior merits. It is almost need- 
less to say that this carriage will undoubtedly supersede 
all others that have yet been made. By inserting this in 
your paper you will oblige your obedient servant, 

AN ENGINEER. 

August 20, 1830. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
—<— 

To R. W. Siever, Southampton-row, Russell-square, 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, sculptor, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of rudders in navigating vessels. 
—Dated the 27th of February.—6 months allowed to en- 
tol specification. 

To S. Thompson, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, mariner’s 
compass-maker, for certain improvements in piano-fortes. 
-27th of February.—6 months. 

To W. Howard, Rotherhithe, Surrey, iron-manufac- 
turer, for certain improvements in the construction of 
wheels for carriages.—27th of February.—6 months. 

To P. C. Dela Garde, Exeter, gentleman, for certain. 
improvements in apparatus for fidding and unfidding 
masts, and in the masting and rigging of vessels.—27th 
of February.-—6 months, 

To T. Prosser, Worcester, architect, for certain im- 
provements in the construction of window-sashes, and in 
the mode of hanging the same.—6th of March.—6 months, 

To T. R. Guppy, Bristol, sugar-refiner, for a new ap- 
paratus for granulating sugar.—6cth of March.—6 months. 

To R. Stevenson, Colridge, Stafford, potter, for im- 
ptovements in machinery for making bricks, tiles, and 
other articles. —6th of March.—6 months. 

To J. Ramsay, and A. Ramsay, Greenock, North Bri- 
tain, cordage and sail-cloth manufacturers, and Mr. Orr, 
Greenock, aforesaid, sail-maker, for an improvement in 
the manufacture of canvas and sail-cloth for the making of 
sails. 20th of March.—6 months. 

_ To G. Scott, Water-lane, London, engineer, fur certain 
improvements on, or additions to, windlasses and relative 


machinery, applicable to naval purposes.-—-20th of March. 
6 months. 


To J. A. Fulton, Lawrence Poultney-lane, Cannon- 


street, London, merchant, for an improvement in the pre- 
Paration of pepper.—-20th of March.—6 months. 


To W. KE. Cochrane, Esq. Regent street, Middlesex, 


for an improvement, or improvements, on his patent 
cooking sage “te tr of March.—6 months. 


To B. Rotch, Furnival’s Inn, Middlesex, barrister-at- 


law, for improved guards, or protections, of horses’ legs 
and feet, under certain circumstances,—20th of March.— 


2 months. 


To J. Rawe, jun. Albany-street, Regent’s Park, Mid- 
dlesex, being one of the people called Quakers, and J. 
Boase, of the same place, gentleman, for certain 1mprove- 
ments in steam-boilers, and a mode of quickening the 
draft for furnaces connected with the same.—30th of 
March.—6 months. y 

To W. Aitkin, Carron Vale, Scotland, Esq. for certain 
improvements in the means of keeping or preserving beer, 
ale, and other fermented liquors.—30th of March.—6 
months. 

To D. T. Shears, Bankside, Southwark, Surrey, copper- 
smith, for certain additions to and improvements in the 
apparatus used in distilling, and also in the process of dis- 
tilling and rectifying —31st of March.—2 months. 

To J. Collier, Newman-street, Oxford-street, St. Mary- 
la-bonne, civil engineer, and H. Pinkus, of Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, Esq. in the satne parish, gentleman, 
for an improved metiod and apparatus for generating gas 
for illumination. —5th of April.—6 months. 

To W. A. Summers, St. George’s-place, St. George’s 
in the East, Middlesex, engineer, and N. Ogle, of Mill- 
brook, Hampshire, Esq. for certain improvements in the 
construction of steam-engine and other boilers, or genera- 
tors, applicable to propelling vessels, locomotive carriages, 
and other purposes. —13th of April.—6 months. 

To J. Perry, Red Lion-square, Holborn, bookseller and 
stationer, for an improvement, or improvements, in or on 
pens.—24th of April.--6 months. 

To J. M‘Innes, Aucheureoch, and of Woodburn, North 
Britain, Esq. for the manufacture or preparation of certain 
substances which he denominates the British Tapioca, and 
the cakes and flour to be made from the same.—24th of 
April.—6 months. 

To S. Brown, Billiter-square, London, commander in 
the Royal Navy, for certain improvements in making or 
manufacturing bolts and chains.—-24th of April.—6 
months. 

To J. Cochaux, Fenchurch-street, London, merchant, 
for an apparatus calculated to prevent, or render less fre- 
quent, the explosion of boilers in generating steam. Com- 
municated by a foreigner.—24th of April.—6 months. 

To P. Descroizilles, Fenchurch-street, London, chemist, 
for certainimprovements in apparatus for economizing fuel 
in heating water and air applicable to various purposes. 
—24th of April.—6 months. 











NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Bas” IMI- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND aynp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

**A,ROWLAND andSON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 

countersigned ** ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 7s., 
10s. Gd., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 
This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluabie in the Nursery, as due attention to Children's 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS 
EYEBROWS, &c. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surplising ene? gy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 

beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating ae it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harshand rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. €d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Chureh-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old. Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr.Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 


MISCELLANIES. 
ATROCIOUS DUEL, 
 —— 

By the Birmingham, Capt. Harris, we have received 
a file of the latest American papers, from which we ex- 
tract the following account of the most murderous duel we 
have ever heard of. It was the most deliberate bellum 
internecinum that is on record in the annals of duelling. 
Opposed as we are on principle to the infliction of the 
punishment of death, we could make up our minds to 
hang the ruffians who acted as seconds in this infamous 
affair. —Ldit. Kaleidoscope. 

** We have received a letter, dated Arkansas Territory, 
June 22, detailing circumstances connected with an in- 
stance of single combat, which took place there, whose 
severity has scarcely a parallel in history. The letter comes, 
as it appears, from a friend of one of the parties, Dr. D. 
H. Jeffries, with whom we had a brief acquaintance while 
he resided at Coffeeville ; and the account is requested to 
be published for the information of the friends of that 
gentleman in this state. The parties were resident at or 
near Iberville, Louisiana.—A challenge passed from a 
Dr. Smith to Dr. Jeffries, on the 1st instant, which was 
accepted; the interview was appointed for Thursday, the 
17th, and the distance fixed at eight paces. When the time 
arrived the parties met, took their stations, and exchanged 
shots without injury to either. After this shot, it seems 
inferrable from the remarks of the writer, that some efforts 
were made by their friends to bring about an accommo- 
dation, but unavailing, as Dr. Jeftries declared that he 
would not leave the ground till he had lost his own, or 
had taken the life of his antagonist. Their pistols were 
handed to them a second time, and at this fire the right 
arm of Dr. Smith was broken, which arrested the fight 
for a few moments, till he recovered from the exhaustion, 
when he declared, as he was wounded, he was ready to 
die, and demanded the seconds to proceed. The pistols 
were then put into their hands for a third time, Dr. Smith 
using his left hand. At this fire Dr. Jeffries was wounded 
in the thigh, and his loss of blood occasioned an exhaus- 
tion that again delayed the conflict for a few moments. 
He recovered, and both then desired to shorten the dis- 
tance, and continue the fight. ‘They now stood up for the 
fourth time, covered with blood, and at a distance of six 
feet. They were to fire between the words one and five, 
and the shot proved fatal to both parties. ‘They fel! tothe 
earth. Dr. Smith was dead when he dropped, the ball hav- 
ing penetrated his heart, and Dr. Jeffries was shot through 
the breast, a wound he survived but four hours. When Dr. 
Jeffries saw that his antagonist had fallen, he asked if he 
was dead, and being assured that he was so, he declared his 
own willingness to die. Before he expired, he said he had 
been a schoolmate with Dr. Smith, had been acquainted 
with him fifteen years, that they had been on terms of 
great intimacy and friendship; and he bore also honour- 
able testimony to his character as a man of science and a 
gentleman. It is not stated distinctly in the letter what 
originated the cruel hostility which is exhibited in this 
melancholy affair, but it appears to have been deeply- 
wounded woey bes the part of Dr. Jeffries. Our corres- 
p lent states that he had many personal friends in the 
son of country where he had fixed his residence, and 
was universally respected and beloved. He was engaged, 
at the time of this affair, to be married to a highly-intel- 
ligent and amiable young lady of Mississippi, which cir- 
cumstance appears to have had a connexion with the duel. 
The lady reached the ground only in time to take her last 
earthly farewell of the object of her affections. Her fran- 
tic cries, mingled with the grief of the friends, the letter 
paints as ascene of the most heart-rending description.” — 
Mobile Register. 
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SOUNDINGS. 
Between Gibraltar and Ceuta, Captain Sinyth sounded 
to the extraordinary depth of 950 fathoms ! where he 
found a gravelly bottom, with fragments of shells.— 
London papers.—If this be true, we are of opinion that 
one material circumstance has been omitted, which oug!t 
in fairness to have been stated. If there be, as has al- 
ways been understood, an under current in the gut of 
Gibraltar, it would be impossible, by the ordinary deep 
sea lead, to obtain soundings in 950 fathoms, or perhaps 
even one quarter of that depth; but if Mr. Massey’s ad- 
mirable sounding machine be used, soundings may be ob- 
tained, for any reason we can see to the contrary, to ten 
times the alleged depth. As this is a subject upon 
which we have had some experience, we shall resume 
its consideration next week.—Z/dil, Kat. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 


‘* My shafts I only at the guilty fling; 
The guiltless bosom they can never sting.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—On perusing the letter of W. I was sorry to 
find, that instead of refuting what I have said, he had de- 
graded himself by becoming a mere wrangler. I really 
cannot see any just cause for W. addressing his letter to 
me, unless he had a more specious pretence for so doing; 
but I will, nevertheless, give him the explanation which 
he requires. 

When Peter Plainway spoke of me in the feminine 
gender, I could not, with propriety, blame him ; nor do I 
blame W. Peter Plainway acted as I would myself have 
done, had I been placed in bis situation. If I had affixed 
some letter or letters of the alphabet as my signature, the 
matter would have been placed uuder quite different cir- 
cumstances; my adopted name, or initials, would have 
been open to an equivocal reception, and had he mentioned 
me in the manner he did, I should then, under such cir- 
cumstances, have considered it, as indeed it would have 
been, an insult; but when I chose to adopt the name I 
did, and which I still retain, he, asa matter of course, 
thought proper to speak of me as Clio. A further expla- 
nution is unnecessary, for it is evident to every reader of 
the Kaleidoscope that there never was, literally speaking, 
such 4 personage as Clio is defined to have been; and that 
{ had as good a right to borrow that name as any person 
has to style himself, or herself, 4. B.C. or X.Y. Z. 
Addison, in his contributions to the Spectator, has placed 
at the conlusion of each of his pieces, one or more letter 
or letters from the name of Clio. 

I am not aware of having done any thing that was, or 
is, calculated to offend W., and the epithets that he has 
bestowed upon me were never more unjustifiably applied. 
Good-humoured ridicule, where it can be properly used, 
should not be laid aside in a controversy like this; but a 
seriously uncharitable and rancorous disposition will cer- 
tainly add little to the honour of the author, either as a 
man or 4 Christian. 

If another be not of the same opinion as myself upon a 
given subject which does not implicate our moral princi- 
ples, would it be proper for me to say that he is therefore 
a fool? I believe a logician would say that it would be the 
best method I could adopt to prove myself a blockhead.— 
W. might as well have called me a fool and a liar at once, 
and I should have thanked him for his frankness, since he 
has intimated as much in words too plain to admit of any 
other interpretation ; but now he can only expect my pity 
for his misplaced subtilty. 

As to the definition of ** theory,’”” W. must speak to 
the editor of the Encyclopa@dia Britannica about that, and 
I dare say he will get rewarded for his pains. 

It appears that I did not exactly understand W.'s query, 
and I referred him to Gibbon to no purpose. The passage 
in my letter may perhaps partake too much of the Saxon 
idiom, and one word might have served as well as two.— 
Gibbon was accustomed to send his sheets to the press as 
he had written them, without making a second MS. copy ; 
and the error of which W. complains might easily have 
been made, as an author is the worst person that can be 
chosen to revise his own works. Perhaps W. may find 
fault with the term ** worst” in the same manner he did 
with “the most illiterate ;” but I should not wish to be 
understood in so confined a sense; and, as an illustration 
of my meaning, I may say, that a person who is not qua- 
lified to compose such a work as the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Kmpire, can point out a mistake in the text of 
a work like that sooner than its author could, if such per- 
son is of the least spark of criticism. If 1. still 
remains on the adverse side, I will say that 

** A candid judge will read a piece of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ.”"——Pope. 
} must trouble WV. to peruse my letters in answer to 


P. P., when he will find the word ** our” has been used, 
and he will not then have occasion to declaim upon this 
point any more. 

W. has given his reasons why the Latin tongue should 
net be dispensed with, and, if they are his only reasons for 
retaining that language, it would have been better for the 
cause he has espoused had he remained mute. A bad 
defence is worse than none at all. I do not know how I 
could injure any cause more than by making a poor and 
weak defence. 

I will now briefly state why it should not be retained :— 
Ist. It isan affront offered to our language ;—2d. It could 
be dispensed with without any inconvenience ;—3d. It is 
chiefly retained to cast a mystery over the science ;—4th. 
It has nothing to support itself with, except custom, pre- 
judice, and motives of interest by the faculty who use it. 

W. intimates in his ** suppositions,’”” that the Latin is 
retained merely for the purpose of doing people good 
against their own wills; or, in other words, that prejudice 
may not cause them to refuse certain medicines, and that 
they may not make use of their prescriptions a second 


time. 
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[The rest of this sentence is incompatible with the na- 
ture of our work. We are pledged to abstain from every 
thing like a religious disputation, and the publication of 
the strictures of Clio, would very probably involve us in 
one. ] 

Finally : I did not expect such an answer from VW. as 
his last letter is: it is the very essence of scurrillity and 
abuse. I am at a loss to know in what my conduct has 
been despicable; and I am some litile astonished at his 
ungenerous conduct. CLIO. 

August 24, 1830. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EvENING Dxress.—A crape dress of a new shade of 
rose-colour. It is worn over a gros de Naples slip to cor- 
respond. The corsage is cut low and square: it is made 
to sit close to the shape, and is finished round the bust with 
double folds of crape cut bias; the folds open on the 
shoulders, and are edged with blond lace. Beret sleeve 
very short, but not quite so wide as usual. The skirt is 
trimmed just above the knee with a large crape roulcau, 
so arranged as to form a singularly nove) and pretty bor- 
der. The hair is dressed in the Chinese fashion, and or- 
namented with sprigs of moss roses placed on each side, 
and a bandeau of — brought low upon the forehead. 
The comb is of plain tortoise-shell, with a very high gal- 
lery. A blond lace scarf is thrown carelessly over the 
shoulders. The jewellery worm with this dress should be 
of gold and peart. . 

MoRNING DreEss.—A peignoir composed of jaconet 
muslin; the corsage, made full before and behind, con- 
fined to the waist by a ceinture of white watered ribbon. 
A falling collar rounded at the ends, and a triple pelerine 
also rounded, are edged, as well as the fronts of the dress, 
with a narrow-pointed open trimming. The sleeve, which 
is of a moderate and graceful width, is confined at the 
lower parts by drawings which form bouillons. The skirt 
is adorned only by a row of trimming rasta oy | with 
that of the fronts, which edges the bottom. The hair is 
arranged in light bows on the forehead. The cap is of 
English lace, and of a large size. It is decorated with 
coques of green gauze ribbon, tastefally mingled with the 
borders which turn back: the brides hang loose. 














Chicory, or Continental Coffe.—This is the genuine 
ground root of the chicory plant, (grown in Germany,) 
and used in that country in immense quantities, generally 
being mixed with coffee. Hence it is that coffee is so far 
superior on the Continent, as compared with that in this 
country. It not only imparts a most delicious flavour, but 
is considered a fine stomachic. Any comment on its ex- 
cellence is unnecessary, as a trial will prove not only its 
superior qualities, but its great economy. The clear saving 
it effects is about an eighth part of the value of all the coffee 
used in a family, besides decreasing the consumption of 
sugar. When the chicory is used, small pieces should be 
cut from the roll, which, as it is very friable, may easily 
be bruised with a spoon, or the fingers. Some persons 
prefer the proportion of one-fifth to one-fourth. E. Smith 
and Co. have long used the chicory mixed with coffee, and 
find it a decided improvement, independent of its economy. 





—See adv. 





LIVERPOOL FANCY BALL. 
— | 

As the approaching fancy ball now occupies the atten. 
tion of our townsmen and our fair townswomen, we take 
this opportunity of informing them, that they may find 
some very useful hints on this subject, in a small work, 
which we published in 1827, and which may be found 
amongst the publications advertised in the present number 
of the Kaleidoscope. 

It isa pamphlet of twenty pages, size of the Kaleido. 
scope, and contains a complete history of the musical fes. 
tival of 1627, with an account of the grand fancy ball, 
with a plan of the ball-room, and the mode of connecting 
it with the Exchange News-room ; with a full description 
of the ball, and a particular account of the fancy dresses, 
with the names of the wearers. 

The price of this work is only sixpence ; and we repeat 
that it will be found very useful to those who are Preparing 
for the approaching fancy ball. 

The title-page is embellished with a correct perspective 
view of the Liverpool Town-hall.—See adv. 





_ Mr. Motley’s Bar Suspension Bridge.—Some time 
since we exhibited at our office a model of a most inge. 
nious arch suspension bridge, invented by Mr. Motley, 
who is at present in Liverpool. It was very much ad. 
mired, and its principle has been approved by some of the 
first mechanics in England. € expect next week to 
bring before the public a most simple and beautiful con. 
trivance of the same gentleman, the model of which, ona 
pretty large scale, we have examined. It is a bar suspen. 
sion bridge, which appears to us to possess many great 
advantages over the chain bridge. It is light, elegant, 
and strong; and, if we are not greatly mistaken, it will 
be found to be the most economical bridge ever devised. 
We shall accompany our description of this invention by 
an engraving. 

















———— 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme | State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8} Heatdu-| Wind at 
Noon. | Night. |Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon. Noon. 

Aug. | 

25 | 29 40' 55 0} 62 0} 65 O} W._|Showery. 
26 |29 63 53 O| 56 O} 63 O|W.N.W.|Fair. 
27129 56 50 O| 56 0} 64 O S._ |Fair. 
28;29 40 49 0} 53 0; 60 O} N.W. jStormy. 
29 | 29 70, 52 O| 57 O| 62 O| N.W. |Fair. 

30 {29 96 50 O| 56 OO} 60 O| N.W. |Fair. 

31 {30 00 52 O| 58 O| 63 O| N.W. |Cloudy. 














28th, Eight, a.m. heavy rain. 3lst, Eight, a.m. heavy rain. 
REMARKS FOR AUGUST. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:68; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 52:30; eight, a.m. 
58:20; noon, 62:20; extreme during day, 63:26; general 
mean, 59:16; maximum of temperature, (1st,) 69—1829, 
71—1828, 77; minimum, (18th,) 46—1829, 51—1828, 47; 
prevailing winds, westerly. 

Summary of the month.—19 days fair, 6 rain, 1 stormy, 
5 cloudy. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Rat.roap Excursion.—We intend, in our next, to appro 
priate an account of one of the recent railroad excursions 
which appeared in the Liverpool Courier. 

Erratum.—In the poetical piece entitled “ Time,” published 
in our last, in the thirty-seventh line, the word eover ap: 
pears through mistake, instead of career. 

Mnemonic VERSEs.—We have given half of our promised mne- 
monic historical series this week, and shall complete it in 
our next publication. 

SINGULAR PRopLemM.—We shall next week notice the very ex- 
traordinary problem communicated by our friend M.; and 
we shall venture to speculate upon its rationale. 

Tue IsrAkLiTES, oR SOUTHCOTEANS.—A Backslider from this 
extraordinary sect has given us a copy of their curiously 
written laws or rules. It is a singular document, and will 
afford materials for much “ cudgelling of the brains,” next 
week. 

We have to acknowledge the lines of J. F. D.-Constant Reader 
—J. G. P.—Henricus.—J, 0. E.—and Quentin. 











Printed, published F and sold every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SmiTH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lordestreet, Liverpool. 
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